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The following bulletins which cont&in educntional ststistics for ' 
1925-26 have been issued: 

State Schoo^ Systems. • 1927 No 39 

City School Systems 1927 No 32 

Public High Schools ^ j92y| No. 33 

Private High Si^ools... 1927 jjo. 31 

Teachers Colleges and Normal Schools 1927 ^ No. 30 

Universities, Colleges, and Professional Schools.., .1 1927 [ No. 40 

Wvate Commercisil and Business Schools ( 1924 - 25 ) i 926 ^ No. 14 

Bulletins are being pu\>lished tYh'ich contain statistics for 1926-27 * 

of aursc-trainjng schools, schools and classes for the blind, schools and 
classes foj the deaf, schools and classes'for feeble^piinded and sub- 
Dormal children, and industrial schools for delinquents. 

This report contains a brief summary bf the statistics presented In 
all of the above-named bulletins, * and discusses a few bf the out- 
standing issues. / , 

Table 1, page 8, shows the number enrolled in schools under publio 
control and the number in schools under ’private control. Approxi* 
mately 89 pef ceht of those included in the graiid total are in schools 
under public control. The f^^owing tabulation shows the per cent 
of enrollments which were in schools under public control from 1890 ' 
by 10-yeor periods to 1926, for certain types of schools. 

Per cent of total enroUm^e in echools under public control, 1890-Wee 


Typeoficbool 


ElemenUry.... 

Secondary 

Normal s^ooli. 
CoIIegw 


1800 

1000 

1010. 
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1028 

BO. 2 

02.8 

. 0X1 


' loar 

(KX4 
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81 S 


01.8 

77»3 

«L6 

8S.S 

06.8 

010 

13.0 

ai.o 

88.8 

80.2 

88,0 


PrlTOto elULeDUry achool report! ate more oemplete for lfi8# than lor fonner yeeii. 

These figures show a gain in enrollments in, schools under public 
control over those under private control for a\piost the whole period. 
Since 1920, schools of higher education, including those for teacher 
training, show slight gains for schools under private control. The • 
decrease in percent^ enrollments in public' schools for 1926 is per- 
haps due to better figures from private schools for 1926 th an for 
previous years. S. ’ : . • 

•. ■ lemi*— * \ 
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^ In Table 2, page 9, per capita costs are based upon total .enroll* i 
ments, as these are the only figures obtainable from all types of 
schools. Appropriate fodtQotes eutplain, the limitations of those,itemi 
that need explanation. All expenditures in 9 lude outlays, but ex- 
elude, where possible, payments to debt service. Public-school 
expenditures are divided into costs of elementary schools and costs 
of high schools upon reports from 13 States, supplemented by reports 
from practically all cities. Public elementary schools were esti* 
mated to cost $39.12 for each pupil enrolled in 1920, 158.93 in 1924, 
and $63.31 in 1926. Public high schools were estimated to cost 
$127.20 per pupil enrolled in 1920, $'l73.72 in 1924, and $185.74 in, 
1026. Per capita costs upon the basis of average daily attendance 
will he included later for public elementary and high schools. 

ENROLLMENTS SINCE 1890 

Percentage increases in enrollments' since 890 in certain types of 
schools are shown in Figure 1. • In 1890 the per cent of the whole 
population enrolled in public schools was 20.3 per cent, in 1926 it 
was 21.1 per cent. During this period the per cent, of those enrolled 
who were ^ high schools increased from 1.6 per cent to 15.2 per cent. 
Increases m, enrollments in elementary schools, therefore, have not 
kept pace with increases in the general population. Enrollments 
in elementary schools increased 63 per cent in 36 years, while the 
general population increased 87 per cent. The school population, 
those o^ ages 5 to 17, inclusive, increased 62 per cent during this 
period. ^ . 

From 1890 to 1926 enrolldienta in collegiate departments of col- 
lies and universities increased 529 per cent. College enrollments 
have increased rather uniformly, excepting during the war period. 
The exact amount of fluctuation is not shown on the graph, but in^ 
1918 college enrollments suffered a material decrease. Increases in 
enroUmeflts in teacher-training institutions show more fluctuation 
than in any other tjrpe of school. Part of this fluctuation may be 
charged to a reclassification of nomfal schools at difl’erent times. 
The increase for 36 years amounts to 676 per cent. 

The greatest increase is in secoroary-school enrollments. This, 
amounts to 1,055* per cent Jrom 1890 to 1926. The enrollment for 
the base year, 1890, is perhaps not quite complete for secondary 
Bchodls/ but the deficiency is offset in large measure by, the fact" tWt 
a few schools enrolled some eferaentaiy pupils in their high-school 
departments. It is believed that the number o( elementary pupils 
included accounts approximately dor incomplete reports of secondary 
pupils. The curve has the general appearance of a constant ratiq 
increase — that i^, something similar to a compound ihtei'est curve-i^ 
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ap to^ and including 1922. A break occurs after 1922 and a still 
further break afler 1924. 

It must be remembered that junior tu^h school pupils^below the 
traditional ninth grade are not included in computing these increases. 
Only enrollments in regular high-school grades are included through- 
out the whole pbriod. -Enrollments, therefore, are computed upon 
the same bases for each period, and the regularity of the curt'el^can 
be taken to indicate rather definite trends. Secondaly schools now 
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enroll alxmt 63 per cent of those of secondary-school age, abdstill 
have ro^ to grow, but the indication is that the rate of gro^h 
from now on will constantly decrease, provided social and economic 
factors remain relatively ns at present.^ The elements involved 'arQ 
SO variable that any forecast is subject to much revision. 

In recent years there has been a tendency to include the upper 
elementary grades with the high-school grades, and to reorganize 
'these into "junior -and senior schools and departments. These 
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organized schools have had a wonderful growth. The number ■ 
junior high schools and of junior departments of junior-senior hi g ^ i 
schools taken^ together from 1910 to 1926 is shown in Figure 3. | 
There were 3,058 such schools and departments in 1926. 
t . ' \ ' I 

PER CAPITA COSTS ' 

I 

Figure 3 shows 'three things. Tha u^per curve shows per capiU 
co^ts for public-school expenditures, based upon ajiierage dailj 
attendance, from 1916 to 1926. The middle curve shows similar 
per capita costs for current expenses of public schools for the'same 
period. The lower curve shc\^s the overage daily attendance in 
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public schools for the same period. The upper curves use the scala 
at the left of 'the diagratn, and the lower curve is plotted against the 
scale at the right. 

These three curves have pretty much the same shape. They, show 
moderatduncreases previous to 1918, then rapid increases until 1923, 
and then a gradual slowing up in increases ajtler 1922. All three 
'Curves show a tendency to reach a maximum height in due tuna 
The curve for average daily attendance shows a tendency to reach 
a limit due to a decrease in the birth rate and to some other factoQ 
which will be dWussed later. A projection of thSe curves by making 
use of proper mathematical analysis gives a prediction of what 
be expected to take pliuie within the next few years, provided tNi_ 
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factors which have governed the increases duriqg the past 10 years 
oontinue to function in about the same manner in the near future. 

Conditic^B which 'affect per capita costs based u^n average daily 
attendance are undergoing considerable change. / The reduction in 
tbe^ birth rate is a factor that shduld not be overlooked. This rate 
has dropped from 25.1 per thous^d population in 1915 in the regis- 
t. ion area, to 20.6 in 1926. ^Tnis area included 31 per cent of the 
whole population in 1915, and 76 per cent in 1925. Infant mortality 
rates have dropped off materially during this 10-year period. The 
rate was approximately 102 per thousand live girths in 1915, and 
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71.7 in 1925. Applying the birth rate and the infant mortality rate 
for each year, this means that 22.5 children per thousand of the 
population reached the age of 1 year in 1916, and less than .20 per 
thouAand in 1926.- Applying th6 same rates to the estimated' )>opu- 
lation for each year indicates that 2,239,000 children reaped their 
first birthday in 1016, and 2,29Z,000 reached it in 1926. This is an 
increase of a little over 50,000 in 10 years. 

Any material decrease in the birth, rate must in time have its 
^uence upon the number of children who are old enough to enter. 
Mhool for the first time each year.- Restricted ilninigrati^n further 
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reduces the number of, say, 6-year-old children.. It is quite evideofc 
that the number of 6-yaar-old children is not increasing very rapidly 
from year to year. The 1930 census may show^little, if any, increaM ' 
in the number of children, ready to enter school over the number 
ehowTi in the 1920 census. If these same conditions exist for a num« | 
her of years, school enrollments will reach a stationary period, espe- , 
. cially in the lower grades. , . i 

The first-grade enrollment in 1918 was 4,281,013, in 1922 it waa 
4,084,145,- and in 1926 it was 3,923,492. A part of this reduction 
may bo charged to better schemes of promotion. Improvement in 
rates of promotion,’ and the length of time pupils remain in school, 
will determine whether or not, upper grades will continue to grow 
in sue. Factors which influence pupils to enter into and remain in 
high-school work will continue to determinq whether or not high- 
Mhool enrollments will continue on the upgrade. The breaking point 
in tho rato of incroaso in high-school enrollments may have boon 
passed, but there are indications that material increases may con. 
tinuo for a number of years. 

One item in tbo rapid increaso'in total e.xpenditures of recent years 
has been the incroaso in tho amount c.xpeniled for grounds, buildings, 
and contents. Capital outlays were cor.tmg abou*t $7 per pupil in 
average ‘daily attendance annually from 1916 to 1918. t After that 
period .these costs gradually increased to 121.86 in 1925, and then 
decreas^ in 1<126 to $20.47, only 17 cents above the 1924 level. Fac- 
tors which may be expected to decrease capital outlays materially 
from year to year arc, (1) tho completion of building programs v hich 
had been delayed because of higher building costs, and (2) tho re- 
duction in the increase in the number of..pupils in aYcrago daily 
attendance. On tho, other hand, pupils are receiving 'more years of 
schooling than ever before, and this has a tendency to increase the 
proportionate enrollments in the upper grades. Increase in tho length 
of achool Hfo tends to increase tho niimhcr of pupils in average daily 
attendance, the basic figure in computing per capita costs. 

Promotion rates have been improving of recent years, and this has 
tended to relievo a certain amount of congestion in the lower grades. 
Figure 4 shows the average increase in length of school life in days ’ 
for the past 126 years. 


Table 3 gives a statement of the value of gifts and bequests received 
by different types of schools from 1918 to 1926, and Table 4 contains 
a summary of the total amounts received by years from 1871 to date. 
In 1926 tho colleges and universities received in benefactions a total 
of $118,144,082, of which amount $72,374,608 was for additions to 
endowments and tho balance for current expenses and buildings. 


ENDOWMENTS 
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Dunng tphe same year teacher-training institutiona received a tDtal 
of 18,728,950 in benefactions, of which amount $6,682,023 was for 
additions to endowments. 

The total amount of endowments reported by schools in 1926 is as 
follows: Colleges and universities, f 987, 01 2,929; teachers colleges 
and normal schools, $19,425,113; private high schools and academies, 
167,151,000; all of whicB makes a total of $1,061,589,042. The 
amount received annually by private high schools has not been 
reported since 1918. 

Table 5, page 1 1 , shows the distribution of teachers in the principal 
.types of schools by so.x from 1890 to 1926. The total for 1924 was 
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906,642, and for 1926 it was 977,291. Table 6 is a summary of enroll-** 
monts in various typos of schools from 1890 by five-ypar periodsTto ^ 
1926. Table 7 gives a summary of enrollments by States for loil6, 
*1^ distributes^ the enrollments among elementary schools, high 
•chools, teacher-training institutions, and colleges, and,clswifies them 

Mcording to institutions under public control or under »rivat6 
control. r 

VALUE OF SCHOOL PBQPERTY 
% 

-The State departments of education report a total value of publio 
wmentary and^secondary school property for 1926 of $4 ,676,603 ,539|» 
Wvate high schools report $611,544,000. Teacher-training institu. 
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lions, including endoumenU, have a total valuation of 1202,630,511; ] 
and colleges and universities of $2,334,307,421. If the private ' 
raentary schools have property valued at as much as $400,000,000, Uiii 
would make a total value for these- institutions 9f $8,125,085,472 for 
grounds, buildings, contente, and productive funds. » ' 


NlllOER or SCHOOLS 


It is not possible to state with any degree of certainty the number 
of elementary schools. No data e.xist for private elementary schook. 
In 192G^ic States reportej^50,I04 public-school buildings. A toul 
of'215,430 of these are designated as elementary school buildinp, 
.and 0,538 as high-schopl buildings. This leaves more than 31,000 
undistributed as to use. Of the total, 256,lt)4 buildings, the number 
used in con^lidated schools is 16,291 and the number of one-roon 
buildings is 1 6 1 ,53 1 . 

There are approximately 21,700 public high schools, 2,500 private 

high schools, 386 preparatory departments of colleges, and ^125 

secondary deparlmei^ts in teacher-training institutions. The teacher- 

training institutions number 402, of which number 101 are teachen 

colleges, 102 State normal schools, 27 city normal schools, 108 county 

normal schools, a^nd 64 private normal schools. The colleges and 

universities number 975, of which number 153 are junior colleges. 

* ^ 

Table 1. — School and college enroUmenis^ according to public and pruate conird, 
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In ftddition to tho total cJirollnicnfr of 28,4vS5,034 in the)typos of 
schools included in Table 2, 4here are 5,020 students enrollW in pri- 
vate schools for the Indians, 188,363 students enrolled (1925) in 
private commercial and business schools, 187,828 enfolled '(1925) in 
trade and industrial jschools, and 77,768 enrolled (1927) fo mine- 
training schools. Data oD' axpenditures are not available for these 
four types of schools. 

-There are enrolled also 40,076 students in actension ooursee and 
29,647 elem'entary students in practice and model schools- in teachers 
colleges; 11,174 students in extension courses and 28,433 in practice 
and model schools m State normd schools; 334 in extension courses 
and 4,524 in practice and' model schools^ private normal schools^ 
Md 209,454 in summer schools, 268,481 in extension courses, and* 3,772 
in ^kTnter short courses in colleges ^and universities. The expendi- 
tures for aU these A^hools are included in .Table 2. Enrollment^ in 
elem^tary schools, high schools, normal schools, and in colleges 
and universities in the outlying parts of the Unit^ States ^amount 
lo 1,496,928. T^is make-s a grand tola) of ejirollnienta in a|l types 
of pohools mentioned in this report of 31,07^,736; 
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Table 6. Kindergarten, dementary, commercial, aeeondary, normal tehool, aidi 

college enroUmenie, 1890 - 19 M | 
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330,304 

*311.tE 

. 12.010,618 
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1,311.230 

11063,800 
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1.347,m 

. 14,181.415, 

10,101880 

16.234,784 
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M,ni 

61,740 

8,170 
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.13,883 

510. 251 
lia707 
58,285 
9,570 

670, ?Q 
107,29 
63.421 
118M 

357,813 

530,713 

000,003 

866, IW 

34,814 

08.004 

00,003 

fi5kM 

131,043 

144,700 

107,000 

ioa)M 

158,750 

303,310 

237,603 

3613a 

78,020 

00,130 

01,040 

1410a 

1010 

1915 

1030 

1036 

« 340.180 

480.800 

610, 040 

727,07 

l^«le,7Vl 

1,558.437 

18.370,230 

1,610,001 

10,378,027 
1. 4M, 661 

30,08100 

2,143,10 

18,457,338 

10,000,,316 

X). 884. 488 

23,127,10 

015,051 

117,400 

88,043 

1%8B0 

1,32&084 

16^044 

67,440 

13,004 

• 3, 100, 380 
• 313, 030 
50,300 
22,058 

8,707,40 
20k OS 
0160 
23,40 

1,111,303 

1,661 073 

2,404,670 

1132,111 

88,661 

100,320 

130, 413 

37a» 

360.054 

303,233 

462,440 

787,3a 

300.315 

403,058 

507.857 

1,037,4# 

100,244 

182.368 

38M61 

•188.10 
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Tablb 7 . — knroUrfmt in certain typet of echooU, by^Statee, tSiS-te 


8Uta 


ElemenUry ' 
achools and kin- 


Continental Vnlted 
States - 


ilibarmi.. 

iritona.,., 

Arkansas.. 

Calieornia. 

Colorado.., 


Connecticut 

DeUvaro 

Dist. Columbia. 

Florida 

Oaoffla 


Idaho 

DUools... 

Indiana..*. 

lowa.i.^, 

Kansas... 


PubUc 


9). 034. 002 


lentucky 

Louisiana...... 

Maine 

Maryland..... 

Moflsacbuaetts. 


MlchlRan. 

Minnesota 

Mississippi 

Missouri.. 

Montana 


Nebraska ........ 

Nevada.. 

New Uampihlre. 

New Jersey 

New Mexico 


New York. 

North Carolina. 
North Dakota.. 

Ohio.. 

Oliabonaa 


Orofon... 

Pennaylvania... 
Rhode Island... 
Sooth Carolina. 
Bbutb Dakota. . 


TVonesaee. 

Texas 

Uuh 

Vennont.. 

Vlnlnia... 


Waihlngtoq^ .. 
West VTifloU. 
wiiooasln-..., 
Wyoming 


Private 


2.143,1003.780,071 540. OM 202,007 


038.064 
70,740 

402. 170 
709,670 
1U5, 101 

279,100 

33.590 

00,027 

307,603 

023.064 

90,831 
1,096,018 
468,780 
444. 370 
340,330 

620,900 

‘349,488 

121,634 

229.071 

016,809 

741,253 

405,863 

629,881 

012,414 

96,049 

266,828 

12,804 

69.628 
629,774 

79.629 

1,043,216 

734.170 
149.666 

1,031,644 

666,884 

14^711 
1.681, 767 
96,486 
436,426 
138, 160 

600,684 

1.016,061 

110,696 

03,561 

481»799 

258,814 
346.710 
416.868 
Ml, 474 


13. 401 
3,098 
6,909 
46, 147 
10,219 

60,202 

6,673 

7.200 

6,437 

3,948 

2,471 
210, 198 
03,475 
87,094 
23, 108 

81,480 

43.470 

18.511 

34,229 

146,901 

108,633 
491 471 
^400 
67, 642 
8,262 

21,612 

0 

21,727 

114,683 

6,396 

338,838 

1,889 

6.778 

146,479 

6,572 

10,883 

271,816 

20.092 

1,096 

8,277 

5,864 

34,306 

1,166 

8,833 

0,696 

18,043 

7,218 

89.972 

630 


*8eoondaiT 

acbools 


Public 


PrfwaU 


62,842 

10,383 

35,267 

257,388 

42,043 

41,385 

6.707 

13,616 

36,077 

66.007 

21,846 
237,308 
146, 678 
112,297 
86,346 

46,ff8 

46,869 
27. 247 
33,423 
139, 162 

128,390 

86.670 
43,270 

1)1,926 

20,941 

61,707 

2,810 

12,321 

106,480 

8»924 

327,288 

85.680 

ZS.974 

224,690 

81,689 

39, 180 
267,914 
14,042 
48,373 

27.007 

63. 671 
196,701 

31,093 

10,490 

71,129 

70,603 

30.912 

127,321 

9,797 


7,946 

317 

3,200 

li.OlO 

1,905 

11,462 

1,020 

8,634 

1,977 

4.903 

967 
34, 129 
6,280 
8,376 
4,262 

7.904 
6,492 
6,985 
^360 

17.792 

12.904 
8,666 
3.835 
8,000 
1,294 

, 3,480 
' 0 
4,064 
11,008 
1,202 

37.894 
9,884 

029 

19,103 

2,008 

2,324 

24.894 
2,303 
2.816 
1,299 

0,926 

7.274 

3,317 

2,323 

8,610 

4,978 

1,919 

0,009 

74 






Com- 

Normal aehooU 
and leacbefs 
ooUefH 

, UniveralUea. 
colleges, and 
profcwaional 
schools 

mendai 

and 

buM- 

DM 

ecbooli. 





1936 

Public 

Prl- 

vata 

PtibUo 

PrtnUf 

FiivmU 

• 

7 

8 

2 

If 

262.907 

' 17,299 

280,437 

' 480,704 

1§8.383 

0.923 

1 97 

4,60% 

1 3,191 

0 

1.690 

1,428 

0 

1.972 

68S 

1,624 

0 

1,733 

2.840 

907 

8,844 

222 

21,447 

17,892 

11,301 

^231 

188 

4,676 

3,277 

4.801 

1,047 

406 

488 

6,681 

X) 

4.408 

€ 

719 

0 

660 

126 

86 

80 

13,379 

2,979 

0 

1,923 

0 

10 

8.350 

1.366 

2,363 

4,080 

7,608 

^266 

1,669 

171 

2,001 

702 

280 

10,090 

1,825 

14,090 

40,641 

18,294 

4,936 

2,963 

7,834 

13,141 

7. IQS 

7,722 

24 

9.807 

8^032 

1^976 

6,111 

8,762 

0 

8,826 

4.626 

7,800 

0 

8,617 

4,300 

8.206 

2,666 

0 

2,636 

6, 142 

6,245 

2,427 

0 

1,322 

4,906 

1,817 

707 

1,747 

40 

8,706 

1.207 

4,967 

1,607 

788 

42,273 

6.901 

14. 106, 

0 

16,721 

7.670 

1,041 

0.387 

^212 

1Z148 

7,41) 

4,838 

1.614 

0 

3,378 

1769 

418 

12,723 

7 

6,311 

10,039 

7,876 

1.873 

0 

2,716 

383 

2,181 

4,715 

820 

6,830 

‘0,600 

1,017 

0 

0 

913 

0 

0 

1,282 

0 

1,432 

XZIB 

246 

3,601 

196 

1,618 

6,676 

^700 

1,500 

0 

926 

0 

. 478 

10,882 

806 

21,363 

81,178 

20.7^ 

8,160 

1,802 

6,771 

8,107 

600 

6,108 

0 

482 

234 

8,024 

620 

23,084 

24.001 

12,406 

14,412 

0 

8,438 

8.488 

4.966 

1,800 

812 

6,814 

2.789 

2,697 

10,766 

812 

3,966 

67. 147 

14.002 

798 

0 

619 

2,776 

801 

140 

25 

4.811 

4,631 

408 

8,420 

360 

2,816 

1.648 

986 

If 

3,486 

0 

%\\0 

U467 

9,62() 

18,616 

2; 244 
7.506 

0 


8,961 

2,004 

1,190 

149 

0 

1,119 

6,617 

966 

0 

0,373 

1,2» 

7,840 

U464 

4,965 

109 

10,388 

2,002 

4.000 

6,794 

0 

2,950 

1,704 

^004 

10,849 

0 

8,393 

8,300 

2,021 

• 0 

0 

1,007 

0 
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